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Foreword 


& 

This is a play about family case work. It attempts to show 
sraphically not only the effects of modern case work on the personalities 
of four people, but something of the case work process itself - and some- 
thing of its limitations. Consequently, it is no Twentieth Century 
miracle play, portraying the complete solution of the problems which these 
four people brovght to the case worker, but it does indicate somthing 
of the way in which those problems were mete 


Because the setting of case work treatment is the interview - a 
dialogue between two people - it is possible to suggest more of the method 
of treatment by means of the theater than by insans of the case storye In 
"re-creating" these interviews, every effort has been made to keep them 
dramatically interusting ond alive even though, in some respects = for 
example, in the compression of the time vlement - this has been done at 
the expense of “factual” reality. 


The play has becn produced successfully during the last year in 
two widely differing communities - in Honolulu, as a program piece at the 
annuel moeting of the Social Service Bureau, and in Boston, by the Family 
Welfare Socistyv, as part of a program of community interpretation. In 
Boston, it has had five complete performances before large audiences and 
sixteen porformances-in-part before clubs and smaller groups. (Fartial 
performance is possible, since the play can be casily separated into three 
short dramatic sketches of nbout fifteen minutes' plaving-time each. In 
this form, parts of the play have also been adapted for radio use.) Many 
of the Boston presentations were arranged for in connection vith the work 
of the Community Funde Because other communities may find siwilar uses 
for the play, a brief outline of these uscs may be helpful to the pros- 
pective producer. 


A few months preceding the actual Community Fund Campaign in Boston, 
an intensive interpretative campaign, known as the Community Crusade, is 
undertaken in order to awaken interest in the coming campaign and to create 
a wider understanding and appreciation of social work. During this time, 
most Fund agencies give an "Open House" Day, at which members and supporters 
of the amency can actually watch the work in progresse To reach an even 
wider public, "Come and See Tours" are organized, and interested groups 
are taken in buses to visit two or three agencies in the course of an 
aftermoone Although there is only one "Open House" Day, the tours con- 
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tinue throughout the “Community Crusade" period. 1052S0 


Now, a settlement house or a hospital has no difficulty in showing 
and interpreting its work. A case work agency, for obvious reasons, cannot 
display an interview which is the very center of its job. The sketches 
that make up "Capitol 0-0-5-7" met this needs Visitors to the arency were 
allowed to "listen in" on interviews, recreated in the very diabeies 
office where such interviews normally take placee "Clients" were dressed 
as clients do dress, and the case worker sat at his or her desk and carried 
on the interview. The character of the phone operator was omitted, and the 
district secretary used the sketch as a basis for a brief talk to the people 
visiting the agencye 
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Naturally the title of the play together with all local and fectual 
material, automatically becomes the phone number of the family agency pro- 
ducing, the play. (In Honolulu, for example, the play was called simply 
"6.3-5-1," the phone number of the Social Service Bureau there.) To 
facilitate script changes of this "local" sort, all such material has 
been underlined in this scripte Changes of this kind - additional ones 


may be necessary - can, of course, be made without infringing copyright 
lawe 


"Capitol O-0-5-7" is most successful when produced in its entirety 
in a small theater or auditorium, with lights, make-up, and all those 
theatrical props that go to create a moving and dramatic illusione The 
more professional the production, ‘the more lasting and effective is the 
interpretatione For this reason, the following production notes, based 
on actual experience in staging the play, are appended. 


ACAEIE 


FRODUCTION NOTES 


It is sugzested that someone who hns had some amateur or professional 
theater experience be placed in charge of production. The leader of your 
local Little Theater group or W.P.Ae dramatic unit would be an indispensable 
persone The cast itself can be drawn from the staff and also from dramatic 
groupse In general, it hes been found that the clients’ roles should be 
entrusted to the more experienced actors or actressese Social workers, on 
the other hand, seem to play the social worker parts extremely well - better, 
in fact, than regular actors, because they are surer of their interpretation. 
An effort should be made to keep the social workers as natural and human as 
possible, and the parts have been written with that in mind. They use no 
technical words; they do use slang, and on occasion they have a sense of 
humore Théy should not, however, take the limelight away from the client 
and should act merely as a quiet and natural "feed" for the client, much 
as they do when doing case work itself. It is further suggested that roles 
be assigned only after a try-out, and that at least two weeks and preferably 
three weeks bo allowed for rehearsals. The play cannot be presented succsss- 
fully after only a few rehearsalse It is composed of highly emotional 
material that calls for good acting, if it is to be at all convincing. 


The following paragraphs may sound highly complicated to a person 
inexperienced with amateur theatricals. Actually, the technical aspects 
of the production are very simple. 


Froperties, Setting, and so on: 


No scenery is required except a back-drop, preferably black 
A desk and two chairs 


A hand telephone 


A telephone switchboard. A vlus board, horrowed from your 
local phone company, is most effective dramatically, but these 
boards are so very heavy that transportation is difficult, and 
experience has shown that the so-called "cordless" switchboard 
is more feasible if more than one performance is contemplated. 
It is possible, too, to have an imitation board constructed in- 
expensively by a stage carpenter. 


A phone belle An ordinary door-bell and push-bottom and two 
dry cell batteries can be purchased at any S-and 10-cent stores 
The push-button is placed on the telephone operator's switch- 
board, and the bell is placed in a position on the stage from 
which it would sound natural. The connecting wires are run 
between these two points, with the batteries placed somewhere 
off-stage or in the footlight trough, which will not be in 

use during the performances 
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Lighting: 


Since the effectiveness and success of the whele production devends 
on the lighting, great care should be spent with it. The sta~e 
electrician should reheerse several times with the entire company, 
in order to time the light cues with precision. 


Tre lighting equipment in itself is simple. Four "baby" spotlishts 
with adjustable focus are necessary. Three of these, each with a 

250 watt bulb, should be placed in the first row of horder lights, 
not too far away from staze center, in order to secure a brilliantly 
lighted but small area for the action on the stage. (These spots are 
named A, B, and C in the diagram.) The spots should be focused on as 
sma]l an area as possible, with mats, if necessary, to reduce the 
spill of light still further. Spotlight D is for the Telephone 
Operator, and since it must be thrown e& longer distance, a 500 watt 
Dulb usually will be necessary. This light can be thrown sither 
from the mezzanine or from the auditorium eeiling, a little forward 
of the proscenium, since the Operator is not on the stage hut sits 

on & platform at one side of the orchestra pite Spotlight C is 

used only for the scene in which Angelina appears. 


There should be only 3 switches in use - one for spots A and B, 
one for C, and one for D. 


No footlights or overhead lighting is necessary, and actors should 
be made up with this in mind. 


In timing light cues for curtain openings and closings, the Operator's 
hell can be used as a signal as well as for the dramatic effect it 
pivese For example, after the house lights are off, the Operator 
gives several short fFings to let the electrician know that she is 
seated at the switchboard and that she needs spotlight D. Similarly, 
the Operatwr can give three long rings each tire she calls a social 
worker's offices At the end of the third ring, the curtain-puller 
orens the curtainse The three long rings also give time for the 
electrician to switch on spotlights A and B, and in the second part 

of the play it gives more time for the change of actors on the stage. 


It is not necessary for a professional to work the lightse Anyone 
who can be calm and accurate will have no difficulty in operating 
the lights successfully, providing sufficient rehearsals are givene 


TERMS 


The price of the script is $1.00 for the first copy; 50 cents each 
for additional copies, obtainable from FeWsAeAs, 130 Es. 22d Stes 
New York, Ne Ye 


The royalty is $4.00 per performance, but in instances where two or 
more performances are contemplated, a reduction will be madee It is 
possitle, too, for agencies wishing to make continued use of the play 
during a campaign or a sueason, to secure a special rate for unlimited 
performance over a specified period of time. 


All questions regarding technical aspects of production should be 
‘addressed directly to Basil Boyea, 10 Derne Street, Boston, Masse 
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Gass Se we 


Telephone Operator: & young woman, with a slightly monotonous voice 
and possibly an inclination toward "toughness." 


Wirs. Dowson: a woman of 45 or so, of good appearance and ziving 
the impression of having “seen better days." 


Miss Abbots a case worker 


Jim Gordon: a boy of 18, rather tough and “delinquent” in 
appearance and manner. 


Mre Burke: a case worker, about 35, genial and pleasant 
without being gratuitously paternal or back- 
slappingly hearty. 


Mrse Cassanio: a young Italian mother of about 55, with a very 
slight foreign inflection, dressed modishly, but 


not well-dressed -with a tendency toward flashi- 
NASH," 


Angelina: a girl of thriteen. This part should be played by 
an adult of very small stature and young appearance, 
if possible, and calls for a certain amount of 
ability at singing or tap-dancing, or bothe 


Mrse Bentley: a case worker 
"Stage-hands": a person to operate lights during the performance 


& make-up man 


a curtain-puller 
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property-man 


CAPITOL 0-0-5-7 


(As soon as the house-lights are off, the 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR takes her place at the 
switchboerd, her back to the audience. 
SPOTLIGHT ND is flashed on and the play 


begins.) 


OPERATOR 


(Sing-song voice): 


Family Welfare Society eeseseseyes, this is Capitol 0057.se+e+.-one 


moment pleaseeseecrsecoeeovel'm Sorrye. Miss Jonson is not ineceesce 


could you leave a message? Cne moment pleaseese...eFamily Welfare 


Society sever cVeSeoeessYESeeeeeno, she will not be back until ten- 
thirtyeeesone moment pleaseseseefamily Welfare Societys-cceeeyou may 
call Miss Bradley at Fast Boston O18lesesese+yes, I will tell hereeece 


one moment Pleas€eecesee 


(MRS. DOWSON approaches the OPERATOR) 


OPERATOR 
(Continuing without interruption): 
Miss Sedley is in conferences Could you telephone her at eleven? 
Thank yoUsesess Family Welfare Society eeeeseyes, this is Capitol 0057s+- 


that would be in South End district eeessesethe number is Kenmore 5970cee 


one moment pleascasessscstwe 


MRS. DOWS ON 


(Nervously) 


I beg your pardon. I'm to see Miss Abbot. I have an appointment. corres 


I have to see Miss AbbOtesee 
(Anxiously) 
She isn't out, is she? TI have an appointment. I = 1 can't wait - 
OPERATOR 
(To MRS. DOWSON) 
I'll call her. What tire was your appointment? 
MRS. DOWSON 
I don't remember, Nowe My appointment is nowe My name is Dowsone 
OFERATOR 
(Ringing) 
ecoevsceMiss Abbot? 
(SPOTLIGHTS A and B come one MISS ABBOT 
is seen answering her telephone.) 
MISS ABBOT 
Miss Abbot speakingeceee 
OPERATOR 
There's a Mrs. Dowson here to see you, 
MISS ABBOT 
Will you send her in, please? 
OPERATOR 
(To MRS. DONSON) 


Room 246 


26 


Se 


OPERATOR 
(Pointine ) 
That wev, third door on the left. 


MRS. DOWSOL 


Thank yous Theamk you sO muchs..eess oe 


(She leaves, going up the steps of the 
stage to MISS ABS50T'S officee Meanwhile, 
the action continues with the OPERATOR) 


OPERATOR 


Family Welfare Society. I am sorry..e.eeeTne line is busyeeseeeCan you 


wait a moment? Yes, I will call youe Family Welfare Society eeesce He 


is not in nowe His office hours are between one and two. Yes, you may 


call him themeeseee Family Welfare Gocietyeceeee. Cne moment please eecee 


(SPOTLIGHT D goes out as WRS. DONSON arrives 
on stace.) 
MRS . DOWSON 
(Timidly) 
Are you Viss Abbot? They told me to see Miss Abbot. 
MISS ABBOT 
(Smilinge Her voice kindly) 
Yes, I'm Miss Abbote Wontt you sit down? 
VRS. DOWSON 
(Awkardly ) 


Thanks. I. don't mind if I do «.+eel - I - well, Miss, I don't know where 


to berin. Things have been - everything - coming here - like a begrar..e. 


(Breaking suddenly with an uprush of emotion) 


esteaseon God; I'm: si® ashamed seas do de 


MISS ABBOT 
(Quietly) 
Yes, I knowe 
MRS. DOWSON 
T'm all on edges I can't seem to be sensible about things any moree 
er dronyyitz want to sit here and cry, buty - 
MISS ABBOT 
(Slowly) 
I guess troubles make almost anybody sort of nervouse 
VRS. DOWSON 
(Repeating) 
TrovlmMe y We's eb roulilletre sae. 
(Sizhs) 
I've had lots of it. 
(Pauses, staring bleakly ahead) 
MISES ABBOT 
Maybe you'd like to tell me ahout ite 
MRS. DOWSON 
I don't know where to begin. It's a long storyseceecs 
MISS ABBOT 
I've got lots of time. Maybe you'd like to bepin at the beginning. 
MRS. DOWSON 
(Steeling herself, and then plunging into it) 
Well, we're up against ite Me and my husband and three childrens My 
husband isn't workine. He'ts a sick mane Atl his life he's been sick 
and ailinge It's TB, the doctors say. He ought to go to 4 hospital, 
but we haven't any money. How could he go? And hets so proude He 
hates charitye If he knew I was coming here like this -+ He still keeps 


trying to worke 


(Jith pride) 

He's an engraver, Miss Abbot - a skilled artisan, if you see what I mean. 
MISS ABSOT 
Then things haven't always gone so hadly 
MRS. DOWSON 

Not so had as nowe But we seem to have had bad luck almost from the begin- 
ninge As though Fate was against us right from the start. 

(Pauses, a faraway look in her eyes) 
You see, we come from Boston. Our people are all here. But ten years ago, 
when Tom - that's Mre pbuh - first began to ret sick, the doctors told 
him hetd have to go to Arizonae And he went. It took all our savings - 
his and mine, too - to keep him out there. For three vearse He couldn't 
work, and meantime, the children and I had to have something to get along 
one Relatives can help, but they can't do evervthing for youe I did some 
work myself, whenever I could fet ite Six years aro we scraped up enough 
so that we all went Bute to Arizona. But in all that six years, it didn't 
Hot. 66 me that he was getting much better, and we all got terribly home- 
sicke We used to make believe we liked it, but we never did. Finally - 
one day Tom decided we'd had enough and we borrowed some money and came 
back to Bostone Tom thought he could get his old job back again, Well, 
he couldn't, and every day he seems to be getting worse, Miss Abbote We've 
been back a year now = and = and =~ last year - 

(She pauses and dabs at her eyes with her handkerchief, ) 

MESS ABROT 


There's something else that's troubling vou? 


MRS. DOWSOW 
(Haltinglv) 
Yes - ves. Something else e....the oldest boy - he died last year - 
he was - he - 
MISS AB3OT 
That must have been awfully hard for vou. 
MRS. DOWSON 
Tt was. It was terrible. Being the oldest and the first-bornees. 
(She pauses) 
MISS ABBOT 
It's no wmder vou're upset. 
RS e DOWSOR 
And then, my little girl - that's Betty - she hasn't been well either. 
She's awfully thin, and - sometimes I'm afraid. 
MISS ABBOT 
Nhat are vou afraid of? 
MRS « DOWSON 
(Leaning forward, her voice low) 
Afraid that maybe she's got it, tooe 
MISS ABBOT 
You mean TBe° 
MRS. DOWSON 
(Quietly) 
Yese 
MISS ABBOT 


Have you had her examined, Mrse Dowson? 


MRS. DOWSON 
No, I haven't. I don't know how to say ite But I've been afraid 
of that - afraid that it might be trues 


(Tensely) 


You know, Miss Abbot - I don't think I could stand it if it was true - 


I don't think Id have the courage to go on at all. It would be - 
well, you can stand just so much. Sometimes - oh, I don't knows I 
shouldn't be talking like thise I wouldn't say it to Toms It's hard 
even to tell your friends things sometimes ~- and the family - 


MISS ABBOT 


You mean there's something more that's worrying you? 
MISS DOWSO? 
YeSe 
VISS ABBOT 
Something that it's pretty hard to talk aboutedcgsd.<- 
MRS. DOWSON 
YeSe 
(She pauses) 
I don't know how to sav ite 
(Looking away hurriedly) 
It's a shameful thing even to mention ite It's worse - yes, “it%s 
worse than TB, Eveneescecs 
MISS ABBCT 
Maybe I could understand about ite 


(Another pause) 


MRS. DOWSON 


Well, Ill tell yous It's my husband - Tom. There are times - there are 
times when I wonder about hime 
(Suddenly frightened) 


He acts so strangely = he - 


(Halting, at a loss for words) 

MISS ABSOT 
What dves he do? 

MRS. DOWSON 
Well, it began with his always talking about the past. About the war. 
He'd go for days without talking about anything elses It was just as 
though he stopped living in the present, and all he could talk about was 
1917. He couldn't get his mind off ite And then, he began studying 
astrology and things like that, and he always talked about what the 
stars told him to do, as though they were peoples The children just 
laughed at hime But it worried mee It still does. I'm not terribly 
bright about these things - I never studied much philosophy the way he 
did = I've spent my time cooking and sewing. But it doesn't seem to me, 
well - healthy for a man to be acting like that, 

MISS ABBOT 


Perhaps it isn'ts He's had so much trouble sesee.es 


MRS. DOWSON 
That's what I've been thinking, It's affected him - I mean, his minde 
And that makes me scarede Because if it's affected him that way, - no, 


I can't say it - not 
MISS ABBOT 


You're afraid it might affect you too? 


WRS. DONSON 
(With rising emotion) 

Yese How did you know? That's what worries me most of alls I couldn't 
tell you that when I first came in. But you've been so kind, you seem 
to understand - I had to tell you, and then, the doctor told me I had 
high blood pressure and ought to be careful and take things easysseOhy 
God, how can I take things easy? It's hopelesse There's no usee Some- 
times I eet so = Oh, I don't know how to tell you ~ I want to stop - I 
want to end it all - quick - ret out of it’ I suppose it's silly and 
cowardly, but I don't care. I've got to do something! 

(She seizes KISS AB30T'S arm desperately.) 
I can't go on like thise Honest to God, Miss Abbot, 1 can't.eccoe 
I'm &t the end of my rope. 

(Wildly) 
I've been holding it in all this time, trying to be sensible and quiet, 


but I can't - not any mores What am 1 going to do? 


(SPOTLIGHTS A and 3B go out, as SPOTLIGHT D oes 


on focused on TELEPHONE OPERATOR) 


OPERATOR 
Family Welfare Societyseeeeee One moment please,....1 am sorry she is not 
ineesee ill you leave a message?s.+eeseFamily Welfare Society, hello, 
helloveseeyes, this is Capitol 0057.,.. one moment please....el will 


connect yOUseses 


10. 
(Jim Gordon enters at the side, coming toward 
OPERATOR) 
eseeeeseone moment please - I'll seee..... 
JIM 
(Impatiently) 


Listene I haven't got all day. Leave that thing alone a minute. 


OPERATOR 
(To phone ) 
Will you hold the line, please? 
(Ne ttled ) 
Whom do you wish to see? 
JIM 


i donves wish to see anyhodye They sent me here, and so I gotta. 

Don't do me any favorse I'm supposed to see somebody by the name 

of Burkee He has an office heree i don't suppose you ever heard of him? 
OPERATOR 


T'1l1 call hime Won't you have a seat? 


JIM 
I*1l1 stand. {t's all right, baby. 
OPERATOR 
What*s your name? 
JIM 
Gordon, Whats yours? 
| OPERATOR 


(Ignoring him and ringing) 


Mre Burke? 


ll. 


(Spotlights A and B go one 
Mr. BURKE, seated at desk, is 
answering the telephone) 
MR. BURKE 
Vr. Burke speaking» 
OPERATOR 
There's a young man here to see you - a Mr. Gordone 
MR. BURKE 
Send him in, please. 
OFERATOR 
(To Jim) 


Mre Burke will see youe Room 14. First door to the right. That way. 


JIM 
(Sauntering off) 
OKe See you later. 
OPERATOR 
(To herself) 
Fresheesercee 
OPHRATOR 


(Continuing, sweet voice again) 
I am very Sorryeeeeel will connect youeseee 
(SPOTLIGHT D begins to fade) 
Family Welfare Societyeseeseeone moment please.eno, I am sorry this 
is not the MeGuffy Coal, Ice and Lumher Company.ceccoeces 
(testily) 
Capitol OOSTesees+ Ves, O-0-5=Teeeel am SOrryeeeeee You have the wrong 


NumMbeOLecereeeeFamily Welfare Societyeverere 


le. 


(SPOTLIGHT D goes out as JIM arrives on stage ) 


MR. BURKE 
(Rising) 
Mr. Gordon? 
JIM 
Yeah, that's mee 
MR. BURKE 
Have a chaire 
JIM 
(Surly) 
Thanks. 
MRe BURKE 
You just got in vesterday? 
JIM 
(Suspiciously) 
How did you know? 
MR. BURKE 


California sent me a letter about you. They told me they were sending 


you backe 
JIM 
Itll say they sent me backs 
MR. BURKE 
I don't suppose they asked you whether you wanted to come back? 
JIM 
Hell, nos Why should I come back here? I'm so sick of this damned town.se« 
MRe BURKE 


Whatts the matter with this dammed tow? 


13.6 


JIN 
(Sarcastically) 
Oh, nothing, Mister Burke. I was born here. I suppose I ought to like 


ite Home sweet home. Nuts! 


VR. BURKE 


You sound pretty sore about somethings 
JIN: 
You're dammed right I'm sore about something. Didn't I move out of here 
to see what I could do on tha west coast? And what do they do? They give 
me a free ride back azaineesee 
MR. BURKE 
What did they do that for, I wonder? 
JIM 
Oh, they said I was @ vagrant or something like that. I didn't have a job 
and I was ridin' around the country on freight cars. 
(Defensively) 
Vell, I had to do somethinge. “Nobody can say I wasn't lookin' for a jobeess 
( Proudly) 
I did some travelin'. 
*Re BURKE 
I'll bet you dide. Where did you go? 


JIM 
(Pleased) 


Just about everywheree. I hit thirty-one states. 
MR. BURKE 


Not bade hirty-one out of forty-eighte 


14. 


JIM 
fn' what.'s more, I woulda hit the rest of 'em if that damned sheriff in 
Sacramento hadn't caught up with mee. Me - 7 like to travel. . Guys like 
you wouldn't understand that, of course. . But me - I gotta keep movin', 
MR. BURKE 
(Quietly) 
Why? 
JIM 
(Flustered} 
What dtye mean - why? Because I gotta, that's all... That's mee 
What d'ye mean, why? Why does anybody do anything? 
MR. BURKE 
Youtve got me theres 
(Scratching his head) 
Why does anybody do anything? 
(Casually) 
Of course, sometimes they've got reasons - damned good FTeaSOnSeecese 
JIM 
Reasons, huh? Well, I - 
(Defensively again and angrily) 
Say, what is this - @ game? 
MR. BURKE 
(Laughing) 


I don't knowe What do you think it is? 


15e 
JIM 
(Smiling in spite of himself) 
Say, you're a funny onee All the way back on the train, I kept thinking 
about this guy Burke that I had to see. I had him all figgered oute 
Some lil ole gent with stick-on glasses who would sing a hymn at me 
and give.me a lecturée..ehell, you're not like thatec... 
MR. BURKE 
I hope not. Not yet anyway. 
JIM 
Say, no foolin' though - what did you mean by askin' me why I had to keep 
movin'? You don't think there's a reason - like maybe i'd committed a 
murder or something, do you? 
MR. BURKE 
{Smi ling) 
Well, maybe not a murdere Sut there still mieht be a reason, don't you 
think? 
JIM 
(Bmbarrassed, looking at his hands) 
Yeahe 
MR. BURKE 
(Quietly and seriously) 
You don't need to tell me about it unless you want to - but I'd like 
to helpece coesves 
JIM 
(Still studying his hands) 
Oh, hell - I dunno how to say ite It's funny. I don't understand it 
myself. It's - say, let's cut this out: I don't wanta talk about this! 


I'm hoppin' a freight out of here back to the coast just as soon as J can, 


16 
and to hell with the whole businesse i jion't give a dam. Why should 


I? I don't care about anybody, and nobody gives a damn for m€ee.s..e. 


so what? 
MR. BURKE 
(Casually) 
So maybe that's the trouble..... 
JIM 


(His hand before his eyes, nervously) 


Look heres I'm wastin' your time. 


MR. BURKE 
I don't think soe 
JIM 
Say, what's wrong with me? 
MR. BURKE 


I don't know, Jime You seem to be pretty unhappy about something. 
JIM 


Unhappy} Me? Unhappy = aw - you're nuts. 


MR. BURKE 
Am I? 
JIM 
Noe 
MR. BURKE 
What's the matter, Jim? 
JIM 
(Tensely) 
It's theme 
VR. BURKE 


Who? 
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JIM 
(Still more tensely) 
Him and her. 
MR. BURKE 
Your mother and father? 
JIM 


(Hostilely) 
My mother and step-father. That guyrceceee 
(Clenching his fist) 
MR. BURKE 
Yow don 't' like "ham? 
JIM 
Don't like him? I hate him.- And her, tooe If mv old man was aliveeee, 
(Faraway ) 
My old man - he was a swell guy. You shoulda known my old mane He 
was the stuff. He was a good egge Me and him - we used to ego fishin! 
up in New Hampshire. That was how it happened - he gota bad cold - 
he didn't take care of it like he shoulda - he got the pneumonia and 
landed over in the Boston City Hospital......+.. 
(Emotionally) 
seovosthey had a big tent up over him, pumpin' air into him - gee, Mre 
Burke, it was terrible - I won't ever forgeteces 
(Choking) 
eeseeand the nurses and the doctors couldn't - nobody couldesece 
(He stops - then lamely) 
H was a £O0d C£Feeee 
(Pausing, then angrily) 
eeeeand it wasn't a year later. She met this guye: Oh no, I wasn't 


good enough to support her.: She had to go out and get married. 
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(With bravado) 


So I said to hell with both of them. I took a train, my friend, I took 


a train, 


MR. BURKE 


You got a job? 
JIM 


Sure, I got a job, when I got to Frisco, that ise I got a job as a 
dishwasher in a cafeterias God,Frisco is cold in the winter timse 
I kept it for a while, and then I thourht I'd go some place where it 


was warm, I hopped a freight and landed in Los Angeles, Hollywood, 


you know. I thought maybe I'd be a movie actor, y'see. 


(Laughs ) 


I was young thene I didn't know what life was likes.osee. 


MR. BUPKE 
(Without irony) 


No, of course, you didn't, 


JIM 
With Xobert Taylor still going strong, I guess I didn't stand a chance. 


But I got a job in LeAe It wasn't so bad, either, paid me $12.00 a 


weeke I worked for about a month and then I got in a fisht with the 


bosse I don't know whye He treated me OKe You know, it's funny about 
me, I always fight with my bosse I guess I'm pretty hot-headed. 


But - well - that's mee And so, I just kept movin’, like I told you. 


MR. BURKE 


Thirty-one statese 
JIM 


(Not quite so proudly) 


Yeahe 


Jus) 


( Pause) 

But what good did it do me? I didn't get anywhere. 
WR. BURKE 
Why not? 
JIM 

How could 1? Movin', movin', movin'..eel can't keep still. I can't 
settle. I'm like a damned bird that keeps flyin: and flyin'te Only 
I don't know where I'm going. 

(With rising emotion) 
I'm just trying to get aways Every place I go seems like it's going 
to he different, tut when I get there, it's the same as every other 
damned place. Now, I'm back heres I can't stay. If I got a job, I'd 
only get in another fight with the boss and get fired. 

(Loudly and violently) 

Say, listen, can't you see I'm no good? There's no use vou tryin' to 
help mes Nobody can help mei’ All I want is to keep movin"! 

(Harshly) 
Movin! Movin'. Nobody can stop mes They can send me back heree They 
can send me to jaile I don't care, 

(Loudly) 
Dtye hear me? I don't cares I don't care! 

(SPOTLIGHTS A and B go out and SPOTLIGHT D focuses on 

the OPERATOR againe) 

OPERATOR 

Family Welfare Societye+se.-eone moment please. I'm sorrye He's busy» 
Could you call later, please? Family Welfare Society, yes, she iSeee 


one moment please€seses.Family Welfare Society. 
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(Sweetly) 
Oh, hello, Johnnie. Johnnie, listen, I've told you not to call me 
while I'm workinge I'm busyes Yes, very busye Listen, if you had 
to - Family Welfare Societyeo«cecors 
(MRS. CASSANIO and ANGELINA start throurh the audience, 
eoine toward the OPERATOR. ANGELINA has obviously 
been causing MRS. CASSANIO some trouble, because MRS. 
CASSANIO is propelling her toward the desk, and 
ANGELINA is balking and offering plenty of resistance.) 
OPERATOR 
fenity Sie Societys yes.ss.this is Capitol 0057..«...Mrs» Wentworth 
n a Sc) 
will, be back until two o'clock....sorry....-Family Welfare Societyseeces 
one moment pleas€seeres 
MRS. CASEANIO 
(T6 .OPERATCR) 
I want to see Mrs. Bentley, [I got an appointmente I'm sposed to see 
here Is she in? 
OPERATOR 
(to MRS. CASSANIO) 
I*il] call here Just a moment. 
(Rings. SPOTLIGHTS A, B, and C go on, showing MRS. BENTLEY 
answerine phone) 
MRS. BENTLEY 
Hello, this is Mrs. Bentley, 
OPERATOR 


(To MRS. CASSANIO) 


What did you say your name is? 


oe dks 


MRS. CASSANIO 
Mrs. Cassanio 
(To ANGELINA, who has been pulling her arm) 
Stop that actin' up all the time, foolin' around: Cut it out. 
OPERATOR 
Her name is Mrs. Cassanio. 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Say, listen, you kid, I'll give you a smack you don't cut it outs 
ANGELINA 
(Wailing) 
I won't’ I won't go in} You can't make me go in3 
OPERATOR 
Nill you please mo to Room 5? Mrs. Bentley will see yous. The last 
door on the left. Over there, 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Thanks, lady. Come on, you Angelina. 
(ANGELINA balks again) 
What? You say nod 
(Cuffs her, and ANGELINA begins to yell. 
They go off to the left.) 
OFERL.TOR 
Family Welfare Societyeeeceeone moment pleaseesesssSOrrye She is in 
conference noweesesls there any message? YeSesseVeSoeee S945 ee0eVeSe 
(Impatiently) 
How do vou spell it? Noro - b as in boy, g as in girl - what's that? 
Start over againe Las in Lulu,.A as in = there's no such word... ,What? 


(SPOTLIGHT D goes out as MRS. CASSANIC and ANGELINA 


arrive on stage) 
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MRS. BENTLEY 
Hello, Mrse Cassanioe What's the matter with Angelina? 

MRS. CASSANIO 
Oh, shets just heing a bad girl againe Too fresh = this kid. 

(ANGELINA sticks out her tonrue) 

She gives me more trouble than all the rest togethere Won't go to 
schoole Steals pennies from the pocketbeok. ‘Worse than her old 
mane And God knows he was bad enough---running off to Italy with a 
taxi dancereescce 

ANGELINA 

(Angrily) 

You keep quiet, you ole wop,. Don't talk about my father. He was 
too good for youe I'm glad he did run away, and I wish he took me 
with hime You're not my mother and I don't want to stay with you 
anyhowe 

MRS. CASSANIO 
I dontt know what to do with her, Mrs. Bentleye She won't pay no 
attention to mee Just devils at me all the time, doing bad things. 
Sometimes, I think to myself that God sent her to me like a punishment 
for not getting married to her old man like I oughtae.s..Except that he 
never asked mer What was I gonna do, Mrs. Bentley? I got a bad heart 
and the doctor says I cantt work, And I had to have money to feed my 
keedse 

( Pause ) 

Francisco = he was a good fella - nice lookin' too. He treated me good, 
and the first thing I knew he was living at my house. Could I throw 


him out? I'm asking you honest, Mrse Bentley, 
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MRS. BENTLEY 
I dontt think God wants to punish you, Mrs. Cassanio 
MRS. CASSANIO 
And anyway, maybe I wasn't married to the first one either, but we had a 
marriage licensee 
(Slowly. and almost wistfully) 
Oh, I dunnoe He went away, too, ytknowe 
MRS. BENTLEY 
I knoWe You've had pretty tough lucky And what are we going to do 
about Angelina here? 
MRS. CASSANIO 
I dunno. I think we'd better give her away to somebodys I can't take 
care of her no mores She's too much trouble, 
ANGELINA 


(Wildly) 
I don't wanta be given away. 


MRS. BENTLEY 


What do you want, Angelina? 


ANGELINA 
(Slowly) 
I want - I wanta be Ginger Rogers, Look 
(She leaps out of her chair and begins to dance 


around, singing & popular tune.) 
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MRS. CASSANIO 
There, y'see what I mean, Mrse Bentley? What you gonna do? 
VRS. BEMTIEY 
Why,-I think that's quite nice, Mrs. Cassanio.e It isn't every little 
girl that can sing and dance like that. 
ANGELINA 
(Pleased) 
There. Y'see? Thought you were so smart. 
(Begins all over again with. redoubled vigor) 
MRS. CASSANTO 
(Skeptically and a little perplexed) 
You mean - you think that's food? Hummm. 
(Watching ANGELINA more closely with new interest) 
No, that ain't so bad. 
(Her other feeling returning) 
But it ain't so cute when she tried stealing pennies outa the pocket- 
book, so she can go to the show and See Ginger Rogers.ee 
ANGELINA 
I never stole no moneye You - you're makin' up storieSe I do every- 
thing wrong. I don't do nothing right, according to you. But Henry 
and that little Georgie - they're all right, ain't they? Qh no - they 
never do anythinge Angels? 
MRS. CASSANIO 
(Severelv) 
That's enough of that kind of talk, Angelinae Henry and Georgie are good 


hoyse They don't give me no trouble. I won't have to give them away. 


ANGELINA 

(Her mood and tactics changing) 
Oh, Mamma, you ain't gonna give me away for real, are you? 

(Her voice pleading, her manner frightened) 
I'll be good, Mamnae I won't be bad any moree I'11 be. goode Cross 
my hearte 

(Pauses, then begins to sob) 
Mammai Mamma} You ain't gonna give me away, are you? 


(Grabbing her mother's arm) 


- Mammas! Mamma! 


MRS. CASSANTO 
(Disturbed and upset) 
Stop it noWe Yes, I'm going to get rid of you. You're too much 
troubles I'm tired of hearing all your promises. 
(Angrily) 
I'm tired, do you hear me? 
(ANGELINA begins to scream loudly and continues to sob 
quietly during the ensuing scene.) 
Keep quiet, keep quiet! 
(Appealing to MRS. BENTLEY) 
Tell me what I'm gonna do with her, tell me. 
(Distracted) 
I don't want to put her away, but I can't stand it - she wears me out} 


MRS. BENTLEY 


I kmow she doeSa 
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MRS. CASSANIO 

(Tensely and with emotion) 
It's worse than that, evens It's not just hers It's hime She looks 
looks like him’ Every time I look at her, I think of him. He's gone. 
He won't come backe And then, as if things weren't bad enough she has 
to act terrible all the time.-.oh, what am I gonna do with her? 

ANGELINA 

Take me home, take me home! I wanta go home$ 

(Hysterically) 
I wanta be Ginger Rogerse I don't want to be Angelina no more. Nobody 
loves Angelina. I wanta be Ginger Rogers} 


MRS. CASSANIO 


Shut up, shut up, shut upi I don't know what to doe Help me outa this, 
Mrse Bentley. You gotta help mee You gotta, I don't mow where I'm goin'! 
I don't know what I'm doin', Mrse Bentley}: 

(SPOTLIGHTS A, B, and C go out, as SPOTLIGHT D goes 


on OPERATOR) 


OPERATOR 


Family Welfare Society. I will connect youes.e.eYes, this is Capitol 0-0-5-7 - 


RS 


O-0-5-7 eeesveSe I am sorrv, but she is not in. Will you leave a MESSALCT eee 


Family Welfare Societyess.eMiss Abbot? One moment pleasee.-cece 
(She rings as SPOTLIGHTS A and B go on stage. MISS 
ABBOT answers the phonee MRS. DOWSON is sitting opposite 
hers SPOTLIGHT D goes out on OPERATCR) 
MISS ABBOT 
Miss Abbot speakingesssee-- Massachusetts General Hospital? eewvree helloesrscose. 


JESeeoveeVeSwoeesyESeeveethank yOuseseethat will be fine..-thank you very 


muche May I call you back later?ec.eyeSeoe 
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(Hangs up) 

They'll have a bed for your hushand within two weeks Mrs. Dowson. 

MRS » DOWSON 
(Much calmer than in previous interview) 

Oh, that's fine. Do you think he'll go? 
MISS ABBOT 

I don't knowe 
MRS. DOWSON 

I don't lmow, either, but - well, I wouldn't be surprised. If you 

dontt mind my being nosey, what did you say to him when he came in 

to see you last week? 


MISS ABBOT 

Why? 

MRS. DOWSCN 
Because I was all ready to have him come back angrye I thought you were 
going to give him a lecture about how he ought to go to the hospital, 
and I knew thet it would make him irritable. But I guess you didn't 
give hima lecture, did you? 

MISS ABBOT 
Do you think people are ever persuaded to do things, Mrs.- Dowson? 

MRS. DOWSON 
Not very often, I guess. Nobody wants advice, I suppose,» 

MISS ABBOT 

I'm pretty sure of that. You lmow, I think your husband will have to 
make up his own mind about the hospital. I think he'll go, too, if 
we give hima chanee to talk things overs Most people think more clearly 


after they've talked about their troubles. 
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MRS. DOWSON 
Ch, that's right, Miss Abbot. 
(Embarrassed ) 
And I'm the one that should know it. It's funny the way I've been 
feeling since I came in here to talk to yous. Relieved, I meane When 
I first came in, I wanted you to help me with money. 
MISS ABBOT 
But, it wasn't money you needed? 
MRS « DOWSON 
No, it wasn't. Isdidn't realize it till just now. Look at thise 
(She fumbles in her purse and brings out a bank book) 
It's my bank booke I wasn't going to tell you about it. It was like - 
like my last piece of = of - maybe you'd call it respectabilitys I have 
seventy-six dollars in the bank. No, it was something else I needed, I guess. 
MISS ABBOT 
Some one you could talk to perhaps? 
MRS. DOWSON 
Maybe that's ite And then, there were other things you did for me, to0de6 
Like getting Betty to the doctor for an examination.e I,wouldn't have dared 
to do that all by myself. I was too afraid. And the doctor for me tooe 
I had almost forgotten my own ailments -- I was so worriedee. 
(Reflectively) 
Of course, I'm still worriede I-don't know how long those savings will last. 
MISS ABBOT 
Would it make you feel better to know that we could help you financially 
if you needed it? 
MRS . DOWSON 


You would? You could do that? 
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MISS ABBOT 
Certainly, if that was one of your needs 
MRS . DOWSON 
It won't bes I have a feeling in here that things are going to straighten 
out now. Of course, there may be more trouble ahead, I don't know. But I 
feel stronger now, I want to thank youe I don't know how to say any more. 
I think -- I think I could face anything - now - no matter how terrible it 
WAS, re 0 
(SPOTLIGHTS A and B go out as SPOTLIGHT D 
comes on again) 
OPERATOR 
Family Welfare Society. * e one moment please... Family Welfare Society. 5 we 
I will connect youe . . Yes, this is Capitol 0057- » « Mr. Burke? » o e one 
moment ple@Sés os «= « 
(Rings as SPOTLIGHTS A and B goe on and SPOTLIGHT 
D goes off) 
MR. BURKE 
Helloe Yes, this is Mr. Burke. Yes, he's here now. YeS..o«es YESeee I'1) talk 
with hime I don't know weeyes, I'll call you back. 
(Hangs up) 
JIM 
(More friendly than in first scene) 
Who was that? No, never minds I kmow who it was. It was him - my step- 
father, What's he callin' you about? 
MR. BURKE 
I think maybe you kmow, Jim 


JIM 


Yeah, I knowe Well, I won't do it. 
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MR. BURKE 
You don't have toe It's up to youe Nobody is going to make you do anything 
you don't want to do. 

JIM 

He's just doin' it because you asked him toe 

MR. BURKE 
I didn't ask him toe It was his own ideae Last week when I talked with him, 
said, "Well, I'd like to have the boy come live with use" Just like that. He's 


wanted it all alonge 


JIM 
Did he really say that? 
MR. BURKE 
Yes, he really said thate Why? 
JIM 
(Carelessly) 
Oh, nothin'. I was just wonderin! 
(Pause ) 
Say, do you know somethin'? 
MR. BURKE 
No, what? 
JIM 


I don't feel so mad at him any more. I dunno why. 
MR. BURKE 
Was it anything I said to you? 
JIM 
Nawe If you'd talked all night about what a good guy he was it wouldn't 


have made any difference. But you never said a word about hime 
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MR. BURKE 
‘hat happened, then? 
JIM 
(Shrugs shoulders) 
I dunno., The feelin' - well, it ain't there any more - so much, I mean. - 
MR. BURKE 
But where did it go, then? 
JIM 
(Jokingly) 
Maybe I gave it to youe 
MR. BURKE 
How, Jim? 
JIM 


Say, vou don't mean to tell me you've forgotten all about that day I came 
in here and called you names and wanted to fight with you? 
MR. BURKE 
(Smiling) 
No, I haven't forgotten that. . But what's the connection? 
JIM 
(Earnestly) 
It was funny. After I left the office that day, I said to myself, "Now what 
in hell did I get so mad at Mr. Burke about? He didn't do anythinge He's 
always treated me fines" And then, it came over me that that was the way I 
used to talk to hime » Now, why should that be? 
MR. BURKE 


T don't knowe Maybe that's where the feeline went toe 
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JIM 
Say, something I've always wondered about e+. Why didn't you kick me 
out of your office that day and sock me in the jaw? 
WR. BURKE 
I didn't see how it would help. Anyway, I had some idea of what was 
happening e 
JIM 
(Grinning) 
Youtre too damn smarte You understand me - just like - just like - like you 
were my real old manee. 
(Hopelessly) 
But it's no usee It would never work. I'd only fight with him again if 
I went back. 
MR. BURKE 
Maybe. 
JIM 
Why did you say that? You mean you think there's a chance that I wouldn't 
fight with him? Well, why wouldn't 1? 
MR. BURKE 
I don't knowe Maybe you understand yourself a little better nowe 
JIM 
(Seriously) 
Damn it, I think you're right. I think I know what I went, too. I'm 
going to take that course in plumbing you told me aboute I'd be a handsome 
plumber =- hey? 
(Acting) 


"Good morning, Mrs. Jones, I've come to fix your kitchen sinke” 
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MR. BURKE 
(Laughing) 
That's the stuff, Jime 
JIM 
Go ahead’ Get the old geezer on the phones Tell him I'm comin' back 
to live with him and my mother ... 
MR. BURKE 
Youre sure you"want ‘to do this? Tt "s not geing to be easy, wou Imcw san 
things will go wrong now and thene.» 
JIM 
OK. let 'em go wrongs I imow where to go now to get tem fixed up, don't 
1 
(Slowly and with crowing embarrassment) 
There's something I want to tell youe It's about comin’ in here to see 
youees I wanta thank you in a ways. comin' in here to see you -- it's 
been like -- well, maybe you wouldn't understand exactly, I mean, like 
when an old ship gets goint and blows around all over the place --- that 
is, if there was a storm like, if you see what I mean -- and then if the 
compass @dt broke, or maybe there wasn't any compass, maybe somebody stole 
it,,for example. I mean, now take for example me, if I was a boat, only 
I ain't, or maybe if I was a train lettin' off steam in your office here, 
I'd feel better - or a boat - if it got an anchor = only - if you see 
what = OH HELL’! DO YOU UNDERSTAND? 
(SPOTLIGHTS A and B go out as SPOTLIGHT D comes on) 
OPERATCR 
Family Welfare Society s+» one moment please wee Family Welfare Society see 
one moment please ... Family Welfare Society ,.. I am sorry, he is in con- 


ference e«+.can yo: call back at three? Family Welfare Society ... I will 
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connect you.es Family Neifare Society... one moment pleaseesce 
(Rinvs as SPOTLIGHTS A and B go on, and 
SPCTLIGHT D =oes oute MRS. BENTLEY and 
MRS. CASSANIO are seated at desk) 
MRS. BENTLEY 
Mrs. Bentley speaking ... veSsees 
(Smiles) 
woeves, I did call you about here. I. wanted to know how she was coming 
alongee Oh, really? .. why, that's finesse. thank youses 
(Hams up) 
That was about Angelina, Mrse Cassanio. 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Oh, Gode In trouble againe And she's been so good lately. 
MRS. BENTLEY 
No, she's not in trouble again. It was about her tap-dancinge The lady 
at the YCA says she's coming along finee It looks as though she's at the 
head of the class already. 
MRS. CASSANIO 
That one the head of her class? Now don't tell me no lies. Tell we the 
teyth. 1 ¢an.gake it, 
MRS. BENTLEY 
But that is the truthe Tell me, why is it so hard for you to telieve 
something good about Angelina? 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Oh, I dunno. Yes, I do kmow, tooe It's that same old thing again.» That 
thing I told you about beforee It's because she reminds me so much of 


hime Tecan's hélp itis 
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MRS. BENTLEY 
Of course, you can't help ite It's the most natural'’thing in the world {i'd 
saye But you know, Mrse Cassanio, you've worked through quite a lot of 
that alreadveee 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Yes, I know. I think maybe I'm wised up to myself a little more. But 
it's hard. I have to think twice all the times 
MRS. BENTLEY 
You're doing pretty well. 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Thankse You kmow, I don't really hate that kid. She's awful cute some- 
timese And I notice that when I pay more attention to her, she behaves 
better. I didn't understand that wntil we got talking about when I was 
a kids Right in the middle of tellint you about how jealous I was of that 
brother of mine, it came to me all of a suddene I was just like Angelina - 
just the way she's jealous of Henry and George because they wore getting all 
the breaks from mee I was so dumbe Why didn't you tell me? 
MRS. BENTLEY 
Well, I thought it might mean more to you if you found it out for yourself. 
MRS. CASSANIO 
I spose that's truee I woulda told you you were crazy, I guess 
WRS. BENTLEY 
Well, what do you want to do with Angelina, Mrs. Cassanio? We're not 
trving to force something on you that you don't want. 
MRS. CASSANTIO 
(Slowly) 
Honest, Mrse Bentley, I don't think she'd be happy anywhere elsee You 


don't think I ought to put her in a home somewhere? 
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MRS. BENTLEY 
I don't know, Mrse Cassanioe It's pretty much up to you. I don't think 
that Angelina is going to turn into an angel over night. 
MRS. CASSANTIO 
No, I kmow that. It'll take timee But I got more patience with her now 
than I used toe I don't lose my head and wanta hit her. 
(Suddenly) 
Please, you're not going to take her away? I want her to be happye 
(Emotionally) 
She never had a breake Leave her with me, I'11 give her a break, Her old 
man don't care about her, or he wouldn't have left her like that. Nobody 
cares about her except - except - 
MRS. BENTLEY 
Except who - Mrse Cassanio? 
MRS. CASSANIO 
Except mee Sometimes I don't care, but sometimes - more and more = I doe 
(Moved ) 
Ginger Rogers 
(Wiping her eyes hastily with the back of her hand) 
Little brat eos 
MRE. BENTLEY 
Well, if you want to keep her - you cane You can even make it legal eee 
MRS. CASSANIO 
But I'm afraid. 
MRS. BENTLEY 


Whet are vou afraid of? 
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MRS. CASSANIO 
I might - I might be mean to her again - I might forget myself - I - will 
you keep on helping me, Mrse Bentley? I don't mean the money. That's just 
moneys JI mean the other ~ I don't lmow how to tell you - you've helped 
me - not only about Angelina - but mee It was me that was the trouble all 
the time. Not here I was so cockeyed I didn't kmow’ what I was doin'. 
Him going off to Italy like that and leaving me alone... 

(Pauses ) 
But I don't feel all jumpy inside now. I feel like the sea after the storm 
went away. Like it's morning again, and all the water is quiet, and the 
birds are flvin' overhead and - d'y&é see? D'tye see? Tell me you know what 
I'm talking aboute Do you, do you? 
(SPOTLIGHTS A and B go out as SPOTLIGHT D comes on) 

OPERATOR 
Family Welfare Societyees one moment pleaseeee Family Welfare Societyes. 
I am sorry, Miss Metcalfe will not be in umtil one o'clockeeese Is there any 
message? eee Family Welfare Society eeeWho? What number did you want?ec. 


No, this is not the McGuffy Coal, Ice and Lumber Companyeee You are calling 


the wrong number «we 
(Loudly ) 


This is Capitol 0057 ..». yes, Capitol O-0-5-7. 


(Very Loudly) 
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